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« The root and ¢ravical effect 
“¢ Vouchfafe, O, thou the mournfull’ft Mufe of nine! 
* That wont'ft the ¢ragick ftage for to direst, 
«In funeral complaints and wailfal tine 
« Reveal to me.” SPENSER. 


*J;‘EW people have arrived at a greater degree of perfection, or 
have fo richly merited the applaufe beftowed on them, as the 
Englith. Liberty has been afcribed as the chief engine that has 
awrought fo much in favour of the arts in general; but, be this as 
it may, it has undoubtedly fometimes acted as a difcouragement. 
The free and unreferved opinions that are daily given on theatrical 
performances, as void of truth as they are of real criticifm, have 
given a fatal ftab to the writers of ¢ragedy; and in this, as well as 
fome other manufactures, our nation is confiderably below par. 
How any art is to flourifh in a land where every thing that is 
difheartening is brought forward, and, as it were, thrown into the 
teeth of the adventurer, no one can poffibly fay. Independent of 
the fear engendered in fuch a man, he is abfolutely hamftrung by 
the rules of his art; and is fo effcGtually reduced to one chain of 


thinking, that his abilities are cramped and contra&ted. Dramatic 
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poetry, we are told, fhould confift of at leaft five general rules, 
viz. Fable, Unity, A&ion, Charaéter, Style; each of which may 
have their fub-divifions and reftri€tions. When fuch a load of 
difficulties are oppofed to genius, as fo many blocks over which it 
may be thrown, fome allowance fhould be granted to authors to 
{trike out new rules of their own, and throw off the fhackles 
with which their imaginations are encumbered. 

Many very excellent, and indeed fenfible, dramatifts are of 
opinion, that the fervility of attending to the unifies robs the 
fable of its fpirit, and, inftead of producing the effet which Arifto- 
tle had conceived would be wrought by it, excludes the powers of 
variety. The moft pleafing fenfation, fay they, that pantomime 
can raife, is excited by the contraft of the aétions, which again 
are confiderably helped by fhifting the landfcape; at one time 
placing Harlequin in India, and in five minutes after importing 
him to London. Here indeed there is fome folid argumentation ; 
but ftill more may. be advanced in fupport of,the idea, They 
may add, the hiftory of the different quarters of the globe are in 
a pleafing manner thus laid open to the public, and the poor 
‘butcher from White-chapel is infenfibly as learned as the firft 
ftudent in the land. By this means alfo, without the ufe of a 
pocket volume, fo much is compreffed in a little, that we may 
return from an entertainment of two hours, fully acquainted with 
the manners of the inhabitants of the Ganges. 

So much for the Unities: the next thing is Charaéer. To this 
they are not at all compelled to attend; here they have not fo 
much to trouble themfelves about; for charaéter is more 
forcibly delineated by drefs and ation, than by all the fine 
fpeeches that can be written. ‘Taciturnity, for inftance, fays the 
Irifhman, is much better expreffed by dumb thow; for a man of 
fuch a difpofition may talk to eternity of himftlf, and the devil- 
a-bit will he make his character the better known for it. In many 
like inftances, the force of drefs and external appearance will go 
further than words. The Dutchman is known by his phlegm and 
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‘his breeches; the Frenchman by. his fprightlinefs and -addrefs; 
tthe Irifhman by his ingenuous vifage ; and the Scotchman by the 
«economy of his fmall-cloaths. Ifa character, indeed, cannot 
be dreffed, it is that of a Englithman, whofe principal trait being 
placed within his ribs, muft depend entirely on his words and 
-actions. 7 : 

Longinus informs us, that Style may be obtained by a clofe and 
unwearied application, to. the works of the beft writers. By an 
imitation and emulation of the greateft poets that ever lived, a 


more fixed and lafting {cope is,given to our labours. Hence it: is,. 


that numbers of imitators are ravifhed and tranfported by a fpirit 
not their own, and raife an altar to their fame, “ from whence 


“ exhale divine evaporations,” Had. this learned critic lived long. 


enough to review the piles of Engli(h literature, he would have 
found good caufe for altering his opinion : he would have difco- 
vered, that the beft writers in the -eftimation of the moderns have 
no originality, at leaft what they -have written. is not fufficiently 
worthy of imitation. Shakefpeare, who isa tolerable hand at a 
tragedy, falls fo fhort of the idea entertained by Longinus of an 
original, that he is very properly. excluded from the higher clafles 
of poets. Indeed, whoever’ may have.the.madnefs to attempt to 
. imitate him, will find himfelf,completely plunged into difficulties. 
It is for this -reafon that our three -great dramatifts, Dryden, Lee, 
and Thomfon, have thought: proper to reject his ftyle, and ftrike 
out one more congenial to the grandeur and fublimity of 
tragedy. .In the writings of thefe men we find the true pathos, 
pure and artlefily {pun out; in Shakefpeare pathos is inter- 
mingled with buffoonery: in the one, we fee depicted the lives of 
Gods and heroes; in the other, the interje@ions of aninfolent 
grave-digger. 


In addition to thefe remarks on tragedy, it may not be unenter- 
taining to give occafional extraéts from fuch plays as do not, froma 
their feurcity, often fall into the hands of Readers; fuch as are 
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not completely excellent of themfelves, but-are frequently ‘bedecked 
with beauties irrefiftibly enchanting. 

That a peripbrafs (or circumlocution) ‘is a caufe of the true 
fublime, nobody can well deny. The moft thilfal wiiter in this 
way was one William Hunt; who wrote 'the « Fall of Tarquin.” 
‘Few writers could have made more of their fubject than himfelf ; 
the moft trivial circumftances aré admirably expreffed ¢' 

“« And the 'tall trees {tood circhag ina row !” 

Of the right ufe of the -hyperbolé we’ Wave’ a €opidtis difeourfe. 
‘in the 38th fe&tion of Longinus. ‘The hyperbolé is literally an: 
impoffibility, and therefore ‘can only ‘thei? be feafonable or ‘pro-: 
ductive of fublimity, when the circumftandes may be ftretehed 
beyond their’ proper’ fize, that they may appear, without fail, 
important ahd great. An inftance of’ this kitido¢turs in‘the play 
-of the Italia’ Hufband, written by Mr. Edward Lewis, *?954: 

Fortia. “ You know ‘his ldtd{hip’s bailiff Giovanni?! 1° 3 

‘¢ Lives in a farm néar'to his cattle gate. 

«¢ Whilft he at dinner fat, a favourite hen 

«« Came tackling, ‘ahd at "s-feet' laid: ‘alive chicky . 

¢ Perfeét with witigs and claws, with eyes —- 

«© Which ran ‘without delay after its: mother.) :! : 
«: Bat, lo! a greater wonder juftly fills 

‘66 All-hearts with horror and amazement dire: 

« Fuft underneath the table th’ earth gap’d wide, 
«And did difclofe a babbling fpring-of blood, 

-«¢ Whence drops refulting {prinkled all the board. . 

‘¢ Fix’d in fufpence’at this, one from the cellar 

*¢ Ran, and declar’d the wine ‘was in a ferment, 

« ‘Tho’ ‘fin’d before, and boil’d in every veffel; 

“¢ As if fet o’er a fire intenfe and large, 

«¢ Mean while a ferpent’s carcafe they beheld 

‘«¢ Drage’d out of doors, with eager hafte, by weafels ; 
+ A fhepherd’s bitch came gaping, from whofe jaws 
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‘¢ Leap’d forth a lively, large, tun-belly’d toad: 

« A ram ran full againft a dog fpontaneous, 

«¢ And at one fatal ftroke brake the dog’s neck.” 
Had thefe prodigies been pafled over in a flimfy way, by a mere 
detail of faéts, the wonderful folemnity they bear with them 
would be totally deftroyed. Independent of thefe, and many 
other beauties that cannot but feize the aftonifhed reader, he con- 
cludes his play in a manner truly novel. Difdaining the ftale 
trick of the bowl and the dagger, and not being contented, like 
Taucred, to prefent the lover’s heart in a vafe to his miftrefs, he 
has made an ‘* e/efiuary” of his hero’s vitals, and compelled his 
heroine to {wallow it. 

The hyperbolé, when properly applied, is one of the fineft 
figures in rhetoric; but the boafted Shakefpeare has over-leaped 
the bounds of probability in every application of it. Who ean 
read with patience the following quotation ? 

«s The city caft 
‘¢ Her people out pon her, and Antony 
«¢ Enthron’d i’th’ market-place, did fit alone 








«« Whiftling to th’ air; which, but for vacancy, 

«‘ Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 

‘«¢ And made a gap in nature.” 

Suakse. Ant, and Cleopat. 

Overfhooting the mark often fpoils the figure; and whatever is 
over-ftretched, lofes its tone, and immediately relaxes. Such are 
the remarks that every judicious obferver muft make on a compa- 
rative eftimate of the abilities of our numerous poets. 

Whatever then may be advanced againft this Effay, let it be re- 
membered, that it is written as an attempt to drag from obfcurity the 
neglected elegancies of the drama; to curb the impetuofity and 
freedom with which praifes are beftowed on improper objects; and 
to apologize for the moderns in their unfuccefsful efforts in tragedy. 
If in fome points it be thought good, and in others bad, no words 
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can be more apt in extenuation than thofe of Longinus: « In the 
“¢ Sublime, as in great affluence of fortune, fome minuter articles 
‘* will unavoidably efcape obfervation. But it is almoft impoflible 
* for a low and groveling genius to be guilty of error, fince he 
‘“‘ never endangers himfelf by foaring on high, or aiming at emi- 
““neuce, but ftill goes on in the fame uniform fecure track, whilft 
*¢ its very height and grandeur expofes the Sublime to fudden falls. 
‘In pafling judgement upon the works of an author, we always 
*¢ mufter his imperfections, fo that the remembrance of his faults 
* fticks indelibly faft in the:mind; whereas that of his excellencies 
sis quickly worn out. The faults.of great men are not fo 
*¢ much voluntary as accidental flips that occur through inadver- 
«tence; fuch as, when the mind is intent upon things of a higher 
*¢ nature, will creep infenfibly into compofitions : for which reafon 
©] give it as my real opinion, that great and noble flights 


‘ought to carry off the prize, by the fole merit of their own 
*¢ intrinfic grandeur.” , 
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